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Some prominent citrus growers have held that starvation
or a lack of humus in the soil is the cause of the trouble. In
answer to this it may be said that some of the worst affected
groves in the state are situated on apparently ideal soil
and are among those best fertilized and otherwise well cared
for.
Mottled-leaf is much more prevalent on sandy and gravelly
soils than on heavy adobe soils. In orchards where a certain
area or streak of mottled-leaf runs through the orchard this
usually corresponds to an area where the subsoil differs
much from the top soil, usually being more coarse and open.
This has led Smith 1 to conclude that " the most prevalent
and typical form of mottled-leaf is due to an irregular supply
of moisture and plant food."
In 1912 J. R. Hodges, an horticultural inspector at Covina,
California, noticed nematode worms in the soil near the
roots of trees suffering from mottled-leaf. He advanced the
theory2 that the disease was caused by these nematodes.
The matter was further investigated at the University of
California Pathological Laboratory at Whittier where it
was discovered that the nematodes were actually parasitic
on the roots. E. E. Thomas of the laboratory staff
published a preliminary report3 on the distribution of nema-
todes in the state and the possible relation between the worms
and the disease. The nematode theory was by far the most
plausible of any offered up to that time and at once attracted
the attention of many scientists to the problem, which was
now attacked from an entirely new angle. The name with a
description of this nematode worm is given in Chapter XXIV.
Several years will be required for the definite working out
1 R, E. Smith, Col. Sta. Bull No. 218, p. 1139.
2 Cal State Com. Hort. Mo. Bull, Vol. II, No. 6, p. 555.
8 University of Cal. Agr. Exp. Sta. dr., No. 85, February, 1913.